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ABSTRACT 



study nieasu'"ing the Central Life 
teachers are presented. Elementary 
to a questicnnaire rating their 
noniofc oriented^ or as having no 
preference, Fcnr ^^uhv^cales measured the attachment felt toward the 
infcraal social relations among teachers^ general affective 
c>xper iencesr a'*-ti"^udes toward formal crgarization in the schools^ and 
the technical aspects of their jobs. Ihe CLI configuration of the 
teachers in this sample was found to differ from ether occupational 
groups. The majority were found to be ret jcb ciiented in their 
overall central lif^ interest orientations. (JD) 



The results of a 
Interests (CLI) of public school 
and secondary t^^achers r-^^sponded 
attitudes as being job oriented^ 
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J relationship between involvemer work and other 
jf peoD:e*s lives is cp issue tha 'i^s been raised 
• ime- n recent .ars nth respe 
• .ning ./reeben, ^9''2\ Lortie 1975. 
elatio hip has be-' ::u:iec -xT:e^ 



• ness Sittings b: oer ' Du 
' ode.n 
i n 



tr iri'- 



erf 



:dustr'^ i jci -ity 
number c jorr.ret^ 
^kplace , 01 dei'^an. 

.::1, bl.. is ^'k- 

.nee v ' oe pe on 



tc the occupation 
llegrin, 1976). 
iy in industrial 
; - i 1977), '..ho theorizes 
:erience is inevitab.y 
' ^s. Family, churc , 
.'H'^ee of involvement 
:r.dL .nie of these sectc 
-^i-^' 0 important than 
as :*eing comprised 



ciet " chare ~£ ' 
:i-equal is ti t ' * :ic^5 amo w iic "individual is able 

^ct tliose v/hfr'' reater sel f- ■ nvv^ :ent will be made. 
3 in cA^^l'^ast ^0 earlier societies n which a single 
jtion >r rigid hierarchy o-" institi''ons prevailed, 
I ng litrje if ar c^-oice 'or the individual, 
n ins:itution c w^^en by : person for greater sel f-investnief)t 
s that indiv duai . cent - al life interes t. Substantial 
-nal and i nte iler:: :iiil involvement is evident in those 
'utional settings Tiat are central to the individual. 
,nent to the i i- i^'Jtion of central life interest means 
-g one's, "pe- fate with it," and "making participation 
an end in itse^' Dubin. 1977, p. 2)." The individual 
:}ngage in prim--y social relations, according to this 
7, only in set^ where personal value is placed on 



s.K'-Al e>:?erience, t:.,:' is, in settings which do in fact represent 
a cor < - a', lif-e interest- 

Ben,iv ior in irBtittrions that are non-central is perfectly 
coiiip-'^ :.e with socia" norms, bu the 'evel of self-investment 
in te, . -en. -ior an'_ affect i? ,iiimil. In those sectors 
vri'iirr pa- cipatio: i- necessary t. - ne t personally important 
CO 'le individuci, t Dther words, i,ne^cvior will ter : to be 
'd' -..' 1y instruirental , adequate but — -. outstanding. Uncer 
^. X.. '.0. 'itions - he ^rvd-vidual v. ' rcome attached tc on^ • 
tthe jt direct ar J "avinus featu - ~ the situation £.-:n as 
seci-fty or |»u>wer Hc' 'ii--: a job : tnus simply demor -:^-te 
-li.it sc-ii. r^.rn' al levr ' ,- : adequai^ --"ormance is bein;.' "net 
4vhicn ju-ti'fi' ccntinuod employmer: 

r, cT s-eries of s-^.-'f-es conductrd nii "^ly in business .nd 
-:-jjr.try. DubfTT and crners (Dubin, nedle , and Taveggia. 976) 
:,.ive -1' .ii,)t.ed to de^-nine the extent t which the job ar.d work 
, are i ntral f e interests of v/c- ers. Findings suggest 

zy^- 1(1 o.-cupatiorr stud ed workers /pically prefe - social 
reu. op-.h-- outs-de rhe workp lace. Cl munity, frienc and 
fe!r.:i - ,.'e o'ten command the worker's c--ntral interest . The 
jo; ^rer. jent 1 .' serves as a necessa-\, but relatively unimportant 

sew • ;'• :^ - sonal experience. Adequate behavior allows the 
irdivic^ survive without having to make any degree of 
conmi . ->nt . - :ch might detrac : attention and investment of 
self fr-m t ^.e otner sector- of experience which are more 
hi ..illy 
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The concept of central life interest has also been applied 
in two studies conducted among teachers. Nelson (1962) found 
that junior high school industrial education teachers did not 
typically view their occupation as a major central life interest. 
He was unable to relate job orientation, however, with any 
of the variables he selected including a second work role inventory 
and environmental factors. Bryan (1972) also concluded that 
the majority of high school teachers did not view work as 
a central life interest. Using a correlation analysis, however, 
it was shown that teachers whu did view their work as a central 
life interest received higher ratings of effectiveness from 
their students on nine out of twelve questions. A pos' tive 
relationship was al so discovered between teach^sMevel of 
education and the extent to which they were job oriented. 
Also, higher percentages of men rather than women, and teachers 
from small towns rather than large towns viewed work as a 
central life interest. 

The occupation of teaching has been described as one which 
requires little self -investment and which permits the pursuit 
of outside activities. Dreeben (1^70) points out that certain 
characteristics of the occupation discourage lifetime commitment. 
Teaching has a truncated career liiie, for example, so opportunities 
and avenues for advancement are severely limited. Pay is based 
on seniority and academic credit rather than expertise or 
achievement, and little opportunity exists- for inservice 
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development. Low pay encourages teachers to moonl::' t or s: •' ■ 
other types of eniwloyment. Achieving advancement b f.-nte- . : 
administration or guidance, while allowing £ teache ' o rema- 
in education, nevertheless means leaving th-^ classr orr Oirf ---e^ 
also suggests that these factors may vary ir, the^r ci acr-ding 
to contingencies of the life cyc:e, and that comrritr i may : 
related to sgx, length of tenure, training, relatic 
with superiors, and attitude of spouse. 

Lortie (1975, pp. 82-108) suggests that car3e- ■rewr-Tds 
in the teaching occupation are structured in suc.n a , ,,y chat 
instrumental participation rather than full comiKitiiic' <;.vAvv- 
teachers seems to develop.^ The absence of stage: Trfir. lyor^nts 
in income, power, and status among teachers who p Lortie 

argues, means that there are no cycles of effort^ ft- 

and renewed ambition built into the system, and U i v.ntification 
with tht occupation and its future. Furthermore, ..fncre 
of these staged improvements, it is argued, resu a vv ak 

relationship between effort and reward. Teacher. tually 
come to the realization that effort and talent a awarded 
and begin to adjust accordingly. In other words. ,1 stance 
in teaching brings limited rewards and :negativel "ects 
people's self-investment in the job. 

Because the incentives of a career in teach, ngf il to 
reward talent and effort, those who invest most of t .nselves, 
and those who persist are comparatively disadvantagec Lortie 
speculates that a major result is a subtle depreciati .)n of 



, .assroom teaching as an accept :dV status in itself. Marriage 
f3:- women, and promotion tc adrr^ni ation avocational 
interests for ir.en, apparently f-'^ ■ gap in being "only" a 
teacher. 

Pellegrin (197') echoes Dreeb- .'s a- _orties's observations 
--,r.t the lack of a .ierarchy in teaihinr :e£..i5 that upwa. c' 
moDility through adnini strati ve vie - r Jir^s abandonirent of the 
classroom, and that teaching requir-- ss -han lifetime commitment 
which allows individuals to explore ;-erne:-ive types of employment 
or to pursue non-work roles such as nousew- fe or mother. 
Pellegrin adds that unlike other p— fessional occupations, 
continuous employment as a teacher is not recuired to maintain 
one's qualifications. Characteristics of the teaching occupation, 
thus, not only make the development of interests outside the 
job a feasible possibility for " achers, but in some instances 
may actually reinforce such beh. ior. This seems particularly 
true for males and for all teac -s who spend more than just 
a few years in the occupation. 

Purpose : 

This study seeks to further ./tend the concept and measurement 
of central life interest into the :;jblic schools and attempts 
to relate central life interest {L,:) orientation with 
demographic dimensions selected as having a possible relationship 
to life contingencies, ambition fc- advancement, and commitment 
to a . teaching career. 
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jjrist" .. ' entation : 

,:in (1956) has rsveloped an instrument nich is callec the t.- 
Cen- -ife Interest. (CLI) schedule for de .-_- mining whether 
the rkr"!ice or some :ther setting is the c -rral life inte- ^.st 
of w-:-ke- ~- This ques'ionnaire is comprise-: :f four subscal^- 
eac^ wn ch measures a possible source of a'-achment to wo-'-: 
such ay i—'ormal social relations, general sari sfactions , 
fortral rginizational rewards, and technical aspects of the :Gb. 

T' ^ 'irst subscale is labelled "informa'" and re'ferT^c 
those p experiences, "involving small-talk, leisure-tirre 
behav friendship interactions, and affectional attachments 
(Dubi 1956, p. 135)." The second subscale relates to "general" 
social -xperiences, and measures the emotional or affective 
impac Df work, centering on those "activities giving pleasure, _ 
satir faction, or general rewards, which may be pursued in 
vary-ng places at varying times (p. 136)." Together, the "informal" 
and the "general" subscales provide an indication of the importance 
and value placed by the individual on the social experience 
and primary human relations encountered at the place of employment. 

The third subscale on the CLI index is called the "formal" 
and deals with the respondent's relative attachment to organizational 
power, rules, and rewards. The fourth subscale, labelled 
"technical," centers on experiences "involving the relationship 
between an individual and his actual work operations ... technical 
aspects of his environment (Dubin, 1956, P. 138)." The "formal" 
and the "technical" subscales together describe the individual's 
degree of attachment to impersonal features of work and the workplace. 

Er|c " 8 



Teachers' central life inte -ecs were assessed using a 
slightly modified version of the Central Life Interest questionnaire 
developed by Dubin (1956). It v.-; necessary to r.vise business 
and industry terms in several i-..: " to language r, ■ - appropriate 
to the school and classroom. E. cf 32 items cn me CLI 
schedule describes a specific bo .vi.r and asks the individual 
to choose the setting or local' or among three alternatives 
in which he or she prefers to :t "hatJ^avior. Alternatives 
include a work setting, a set -n, av;ay from work, and a no 
preference response. Responcnt are then cla-ified as being 
job oriented, non-job orient J, or as having n preference 
with regard to work as a cer -ral 'ife interest according to 
their response pattern on th ove all scale, well as each of 
the four subscales. The CLI insr ument has a split-half 
reliability of "around .90'- (Dub. & Champoux, 1975). Data 
were analyzed by percentages and :ii-squ5\ tests where 
appropriate. 

S ample : 

The entire staff of a suburban school di^rict in central 
New York State, 132 elementary, middle, and high school teachers, 
was asked to complete the CLI questionnaire. In addition, 
demographic information concerning age, marital status, number 
of years experience, certification and tenure status, enrollment 
in graduate courses and programs, involvement in professional 
activities, and intermittent employment in the teaching occupation 
was requested. One hundred and six usable questionnaires were 
obtained. 



Results : 

The percentage of teachers falling into each of the three 
CLI categories on the overall scale and each of the subscales 
is reported in Table I below. Note that the percentages for 
the overall scale and the subscales are. calculated independently 
and that each is additive only within itself. 

TABLE I 



Proportions of Teachers ' 
Exp ressions of CLI 



Job 


Oriented 


No Preference 


Non-Job Oriented 


Overal 1 


10% 


61% 


29% 


CLI Score 






Informal 


5% 


34% 


61% 


Subscale 




General 


19% 


36% 


45% 


Subscal e 




Formal 


36% 


48% - 


1 6% 


Subscale 




Technical 


51% 


28% 


21% 


Subscale 
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Overall CLI : 

It is striking that only 10 percent of the teachers in 
this sample were classifiable as being job oriented with respect 
to their overall central life interests. This compares with 
Dubin's (197?) report that approximately 50 percent of American 
middle managers and approximately 20 percent of persons on the 
worker level in industry are job oriented. It is considerably 
less than Nelson's 24 percent (1962), and is consistent with 
Bryan's (1972) conclusion that the substantial majority of high 
school teachers studied were not job oriented. Considering 
the many characteristics of the teaching occupation which 
discourage full self-investment, this comparatively low job 
oriented response rate is not at all surprising. In fact, 
it can very easily be argued that those teachers who comprise 
the 61 percent no preference category represent a more realistic 
adjustment to the occupation's failure to reward directly 
effort and talent. Although attached to the occupation to 
some degree, the job does not represent a central life interest 
for this group. Twenty-nine percent of the teachers sampled, 
not by any means an insignificant proportion, have evidently 
selected an institution unrelated to their teaching as cin arena 
in which to invest themselves more fully. 

Informal Subscale : 

Consideration of the subscales clarifies what some of the 
sources of attachment might be that are important to the teachers 
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studied. The "informal" subscale refers to group experiences, 
"involving small-talk, leisure behavior, friendship interactions, 
and affectional attachments (Dubin, 1956, p. 135)." On the 
"informal" subscale, while the 5 percent of teachers who were 
classified as being job oriented is comparable to the job oriented 
response on the total scale, the percentage of teachers classified 
as being non-job oriented rather than as having no preference 
is remarkably higher. A total of 61 percent of the teachers 
in the sample proved to be non-job oriented with regard to 
informal interactions on the job. Interestingly, Dubin (1956) 
provides similar figures for industrial workers. Given the 
commonly noted isolation from colleagues experienced by classroom 
teachers, the percentages represented on this subscale make 
sense. Evidently the teachers studied value informal social 
interactions off the job more highly than those encountered 
at school (Blumberg & DeSanctis, 1979). 

General Subscale- : 

On the conceptually related subscale referring to "general" 
emotionally important social experiences, ig percent 
of the teachers proved to be job oriented, and 45 percent 
non-job oriented. Obviously, the scores recorded in this 
sample for teachers on the "general" and "informal" subscales 
are associated to a certain degree. A possible interpretation 
of the slight discrepancy between them is that although isolated 
from colleagues, teachers can also derive satisfaction 
from interactions with students. 
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Unlike many other occupations, activities giving pleasure 
an.d satisfaction of a, social nature,can be derived from working 
closely with students. The emotional impact of teaching on 
teachers is well documented. Lortie (1975) emphasizes that 
only "psychic" rewards or personal satisfaction is related 
direc.tlyTo individual effort in the teaching .occupation . 
Consequently, these psychic rewards affect day-to-day behavior 
mo£t strongly. Bolstered by cultural definitions of the 
"dedicated" teacher, it is .psychic rewards derived from classroom 
events that Lortiis- found most teachers emphasize as important. 
One would almost have expected that the job oriented response 
rate on the "general" subscaTe would, have been even higher than 
it actually- proved to. be. • ' 

Foy-mal Subscale : ■ 

Among teachers in this study, 36 percent reported being 
job oriented on the "formal" scale. Dubin (1956) found that 
61 percent of the industrial workers he studied: were job oy>iented 
on this subscale. whiph measures attachment to organizational 
power, rules, and rewards. More recent studies have, almost 
always produced even higher results (Dubin, Hedley, & Taveggia, 1976). 
A possible explanation for the comparatively low job oriented 
response rate on this subscale Ms that schools are loosely 
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to other professions it is virtually impossible for a teacher 
to substantially enhance his or her power, prestige, or'- income 
through personal effort on the job. 

Technical, Subscale : 

Fifty-one percent of the respondents were rated as job oriented 
on the "technical" subscale. Dubin's (1956) original study 
rated 63 per^ -nt of industrial workers as job oriented on this 
subscale and, again, subsequent studies have reported even 
higher results among other occupational groups (Dubin, Hedley, & 
Taveggia, 1976). Compared to the other subscales in this study, 
however, the job oriented response rate on the "technical" 
scale. is quite high, suggesting that teachers in this sample 
are relatively strongly attached to the actual task and operations 
of their job and work setting. 

Demographics : 

Overall central life interest orientation among teachers 
in this sample seems to be most strongly related to the factors 
of sex, grade level taught, and marital -status. On the overall 
CLI scale, a difference was found between male and female ... - 
teachers significant beyond the .02 level (X =8.67, df=2), 
with women teachers tending to be more job oriented and men 
teachers less job oriented than expected. This result is 
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A difference significant beyond the .01 level 
(X^=9.43, df=2) also appeared between elementary and high 
school teachers. Elementary teachers tended to be more job 
oriented and high school teachers less job oriented than 
expected. Given the fact that the vast majority of elementary 
teachers in the sample were female, a question that arose 
was whether sex, grade level, or a combination of the two 
factors accounted for these results. 

When teachers were compared within and betv/een the 
variables of sex and grade level, it was discovered that male 
high school teachers were the least job oriented group, while 
female elementary teachers proved to be the most job oriented. 
The difference between male high school teachers and female 
elementary teachers was significant beyond the .005 level 
(X^=9.77, clf=2). Also found was a difference significant 
beyond the .10 level (X^=2.85, df=2) between female elementary 
and female high school teachers, with the former being slightly 
more job oriented than expected, and the latter being slightly 
less so. It appears, then, that sex and grade level both 
contribute to differences in overall central life interest 
orientation. Further tests, however, revealed no .lificant 
differences among other combinations of the sex and grade level 
variables. 

o 
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CLI scale beyond the .025 level, (X^=7.93, df=2) and (X^=7.52, df=2) 
respectively. Single males, however, did not differ significantly 
from either group, nor did they differ from married males. 
Married high school teachers tended to be the least job oriented 
and married elementary teachers the most job oriented, the 
difference between the two significant beyond the .005 level 
(X^=12.27, df=2). No difference was found, however, between 
single high school teacllfers and single elementary teachers 
with regard to their CLI orientations. 

The group identified as most likely to be rated as job 
oriented i.n this study, then, proved to be married female 
elementary teachers. The group least likely to locate its 
central life interest in teaching, on the other hand, proved 
to be married male high school teachers. The small size of 
the sample, and particularly the small number of teachers 
falling into the job oriented category, unfortunately made 
it untenable to compare groups while controlling for more 
than one variable at a time. 

Although not clearly conclusive, the number of years 

' in current position differentiated males on the total CLI 

2 

index at a level significant beyond the .09 level (X =6.49, df=3), 
and differentiated females on the "technical" subscale at 
• a level significant beyond .06 (X^=12.45, df=6). These results 
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With respect to the CLI subscales, marital status, 
certification status, and whether or not a teacher regularly 
read professional journals and magazines were factors identified 
as being delated to teachers' attachment to impersonal features 
of the worksetting. It was discovered, for example, that 
fewer married teachers tended to be job oriented toward "formal" 
organizational power, rules, and rewards than their single 
counterparts at a level significant beyond .05 (X =6.25, df=2). 

Permanent certification vs. temporary certification, which 
is also a measure of experience and graduate level training, 
differentiated teachers on the "technical" subscale, at a 
'level significant beyond .05 (X^=6.00, df=2). Teachers with 
temporary certification tended to be more job oriented than 
expected with .regard to technical aspects of the job,, while - 
permanently certified teachers were slightly less job oriented 

in this regard. 

A somewhat puzzling difference relating to the "technical" 
• subscale was discovered, significant beyond the .06 level 
(X^=5.90, df=2). Fewer teachers than expected who regularly 
read professional journals were rated as job oriented on the 
"technical" subscale. At the same time, more teachers than 
expected were rated as job oriented who did not read professional 
journals and magazines. 

... J ■ . I _j.u»». />«»mQn+ r\v ha\/-inn loft tparhinO 



who responded that they had never been employed full time in 
an occupation other than teaching differed from those who had 
been otherwise employed at a level significant beyond .05 
(X^= 6.09, df=2), with those who had only worked as teachers 
being more job oriented on the "general" satisfactions scale 
than those who had held other jobs. 

Teachers who had left teaching temporarily for the purpose 
of raising a family differed from those who had not left at 
a level significant beyond .03 (X^=7.55, df=2), the former 
being less job oriented on the "informal" scale than the latter, 
who had never left. 

Conclusion : 

This application of Dubin's Central Life Interest theory 
"seems to support some of the conclusions presented by Dreeben (1970). 
Lortie (1975), and Pellegrin (1-976) about the teaching occupation's 
failure to encourage high levels of self-investment among 
teachers. Most clearly, for the sample studied, the majority 
of teachers are not job oriented in terms of their overall 
central life interest orientations, a finding which is consistent , 
with those of Nelson (1962) and Bryan (1972). As stated 
previously, this lack of work orientation among teachers is 
probably the most rational response to an occupation that fails 
.to directly reward effort and talent. 



years in current position* These findings seem consistent 
with the observation (Dreeben, 1970; .Lortie, 1975) that the 
reward structure and time schedule of teaching probably affect 
people differently at various times according to the life 
cycle contingencies they happen to be facing. 

Attachments to social aspects of the job in this sample 
proved to be related to whether or not teaching had been a 
lifetime career of the respondents. Attachments to impersonal 
aspects of teaching were related to factors such as marital status 
certification status, and the reading of professional journals 
and magazines. 

On the. whole, teachers in this sample proved to be less 
attached to informal social relations and general affective 
experiences encountered at work than to formal organizational 
and technical aspects. While consistent with central life 
interest theory, this finding is somewhat surprisinrg when it 
i^s considered that the most direct, primary, and most salie'n.t 
rewards of teaching are intrinsic (Lortie, 1975), rather than 
derived from external sources. 
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